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SET AT THE HEART of one of the great cities of the world, St Paul's 
Cathedral is an international historic landmark and also a busy working 
church for London. It has a vibrant life of daily Christian worship, 
continuing a tradition of cathedrals on this site that stretches back to 
the year 604. Sir Christopher Wren’s inspired building is a place of prayer 
for the community and for individuals, where people gather to celebrate 
and commemorate the lives and achievements of women and men in 
our nation's ongoing story, and to offer to God the needs and sorrows 
of the world. 


We hope you enjoy your time here at St Paul's as you become part 
of the story of this building and find out more about the riches, inspiration 
and challenge of this place, in music, word and silence. Our working day 
starts and finishes with prayer and you are always most welcome to join us. 


On behalf of the Chapter and the whole community who pray, work 
and worship here, a very warm welcome to St Paul's Cathedral. 


The Dean of St Paul’s 
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Resurgam 
- TASEONy Ol 
st Paul's Cathedral 


CARVED ABOVE THE SOUTH PORTICO of St Paul's Cathedral 

is a phoenix, the mythical bird that died in flames only to be reborn from 
its own ashes. It is an appropriate symbol for this remarkable building. 

It too rose out of the ruins of the medieval cathedral that was destroyed 
in the Great Fire of London of | 666. 

It is said that when Sir Christopher Wren was ready to set out the 
foundations of his new cathedral in 1675, his first step was to mark out on 
the ground the outline of the great dome he had planned. Realising that 
he needed a stone to mark the exact centre of the dome, and reluctant to 
leave the spot that he had calculated so carefully, he called for a labourer to 
bring him a stone of a suitable size. Obligingly, the man bent to pick up the 
first stone that came to hand from the scorched rubble of the old cathedral 
and took it to the architect. Wren turned the stone over and discovered 
that it was a remnant of a gravestone bearing only a single word of the 
inscription RESURGAM (I shall rise again) from the Gospel of Matthew, 
in which Jesus Christ prophesies that he will rise again from the dead. 

If the story is true, it was a fitting beginning for a new cathedral built 
on the site of not one but four previous churches dedicated to St Paul, 
each one destroyed only to be rebuilt in a more spectacular fashion 
than before. The first St Paul's was erected for Mellitus, the first Bishop 
of London, who was sent in 604 to revive Christianity in a city largely 
abandoned by the Anglo-Saxons. Mellitus's cathedral was built among 


ABOVE 
Carved angel with a trumpet. 


OPPOSITE 
Detail from the late 
sixteenth-century Prospect 

of ye Citye of London showing 
St Paul’s with its famous spire 
before it collapsed in [561. 


BELOW 
South portico with relief 
carving of a phoenix and the 
motto RESURGAM. 
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the ruins of Roman London, at the highest 
point of the city. Probably a wooden building, it 


burned down in 675 and, although it was rebuilt, 


the second St Paul's was destroyed in its turn 
by invading Danes in 962. The third cathedral 
to rise on the site was built in stone: it, too, 


was consumed in a catastrophic fire that swept 
across London in 1087. 

The ruined site offered a chance to build a 
new cathedral that used the best of Norman 
skill in architecture to create a beautiful space 
in which to worship God. Once again, a church 
rose from the ashes of its predecessor The new 
St Paul's was huge, even longer and larger than 
the present building, with a tower topped by a 


spire that made it one of the iconic buildings of 
medieval London. Like all medieval cathedrals, it 
was crowded with chantry chapels and shrines, 
and Londoners took enormous pride in it. They 
came to worship in St Paul's and to venerate 
their saints, but they used it too as a place of 
their own: they used the transepts as a short 
cut, did deals in the nave and traded in the 
precinct. Playing games in the churchyard or 


listening to sermons at St Paul's Cross were part 
of the fabric of everyday life in the city, where 

St Paul's bells, as today, punctuated the day, ring- 
ing to mark the opening and closing of markets 
and warning apprentices to get back to work. 

It was in the medieval cathedral that Henry 
VIII's older brother, Arthur, married Catherine 
of Aragon in 1501. After Arthur's death, Henry 
married Catherine himself, but her refusal to be 
put aside so that he could marry Anne Boleyn 
contributed to the separation of the Church 
of England from the Roman Catholic Church. 
As a result, pilgrimages to the many shrines 


ceased, income dropped and, no longer used as 
it had been, St Paul's gradually fell into disrepair. 
The famous spire collapsed after being struck 
by lightning in 1561 and was never replaced. 
A service of thanksgiving for the defeat of the 
Armada was held in 1588 but by the end of 
Elizabeth I's reign in 1603, the masonry was 
cracked and the roof leaking. >= 

It was not until 1631, when Charles | was 
on the throne, that proper repairs were put 
in hand. The east end of the cathedral was 
re-faced in Portland stone while a gigantic 
portico, designed by Inigo Jones, the most 
famous architect of the period, was erected at 
the west end. The next stage of refurbishment 
was to be the restoration of the tower By late 
summer of 1642 the scaffolding was in place, 
but before work could begin, war broke out 
between the King and Parliament. During the 
ensuing Civil War, St Paul's was used as a cavalry 
barracks by the Parliamentary army. Horses 
were stabled in*the nave and it was alleged that 
some of the troops had baptised a foal in the 
font. By the time Charles Il was restored to 
the throne in 1660, London's cathedral was in 
a sorry state indeed. q 
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Wanting his capital to reflect the power 
and splendour of the newly restored monarchy, 
Charles established a commission to restore 
St Paul's to its former glory, Christopher Wren, 
then a young professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
was asked to prepare a design for the work, 
which was approved at a meeting held on 
29th August 1666. 

Less than a week later, in the early hours of 
Sunday 2nd September, fire broke out in a baker's 
shop in Pudding Lane. Fires were not unknown 
in London and there was at first little concern, 
but a steady wind combined with tinder-dry 
conditions after a long, hot summer meant that 
the fire was soon out of control. It burned for 
two days, advancing ever closer to St Paul's. At 
first it was not thought that the cathedral would 
be in danger. It was built of stone, after all, and 


was surrounded by the natural firebreak of the 
churchyard. Indeed, the stationers, booksellers 


and drapers who had businesses nearby were 
so sure of its safety that they hurriedly stacked 
their goods in the crypt for safe keeping. 

But a burning ember carried by the wind 
landed on the cathedral roof. Wooden scaffolding 
allowed the fire to spread quickly around the 
cathedral, eventually reaching the crypt, where 
the highly combustible books and bolts of cloths 
stored there for safety provided a lethal boost 
of fuel for the flames. The fire erupted once 
more, putting the medieval cathedral of St Paul's 
beyond rescue. 

By the time the fire finally died out, London 
lay in smouldering ruins, four fifths of the 


city along with its great cathedral destroyed, 
Although Wren produced a vision for rebuilding 
St Paul's just nine days after the start of the 
Great Fire, it was to take nine years of planning 
and discussion before work began in 1675, 

The building work spanned the reigns of six 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


Although he is now best known as an architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren was also an astronomer, 
scientist and mathematician. A founder 
member in 1660 of the Royal Society, Wren was 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. But his great 
passion was for the City of London, for St Paul’s 
and for the many City churches he designed 
following the Great Fire. When he died in 1723, 
aged 90, Wren was buried under a plain slab in 
the crypt of the cathedral that was his master- 
piece. His epitaph, on a plaque nearby, was 
added by his son: LECTOR, S| MONUMENTUM 
REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE (Reader, if you seek 
a monument, look around you). 


Sir Christopher Wren, 
painted by an unknown 
artist of the English School. 
He was buried in the crypt 
and the epitaph (above) 
placed near his tomb by 
his son. Wren’s Warrant 
Design (below) was given 
royal approval in 1675 

and he took full advantage 
of the freedom to make 
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‘some variations’, changing 
the proportions and 
abandoning the idea of a 
spire atop the dome. 


ABOVE 
St Paul’s dominates 


eighteenth-century London. 


Canaletto, The River Thames 
with St Paul’s Cathedral on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, detail, 
c.1747—8. 


OPPOSITE 
Plaque honouring members 
of St Paul’s Watch. 


monarchs but took just 36 years. The quire 
opened for worship in December 1697, and 
Wren lived to see the new cathedral officially 
declared complete on Christmas Day 1711. 
The building of St Paul's had been large 
funded by a tax on the coal brought from 
Newcastle to heat and fuel the expanding city, 
but the resulting smoke soon deposited a layer 
of grime on Wren’s shining new cathedral. As 
the Industrial Revolution gathered pace, London 
became richer but dirtier and the Chapter 
the vast task of keeping St Paul's 
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struggled with 
clean; Queen Victoria was not alone in finding 
the cathedral ‘dull, dingy and undevotional’. 
During the nineteenth century some efforts 
were made to clean the walls and monuments, 
while broken windows were mended and 
gas lighting installed. The cathedral remained 
dreary and bitterly cold, in spite of a wagon of 
hot coals that was dragged around the interior 
in an attempt to take off the chill. It made little 
difference: ‘the only real way of doing it is to 
warm the county of Middlesex’, sighed Sydney 


Smith, a canon of St Paul's who kept the accounts. 


Eventually huge stoves were installed in the crypt 

and gratings opened in the floor of the nave, 

but the overall effect was still less than cheerful. 
Electric lighting was installed at the beginning 

of the twentieth century, thanks to the 


generosity of the American banker J. Pierpoint 
Morgan, who had visited St Paul's in 1899 and 
had been struck by the darkness of the interior 
The light came in useful on 7th May 1913, when 
a Suffragette plot to blow up the bishop's throne 
in the quire was narrowly foiled. The Suffragettes 
had been turning to more extreme methods in 
their campaign for women's rights and the bomb, 
the size of a mustard tin, had been hidden in the 
quire the previous night. In spite of the clock and 
battery attachment, it seems that the Suffragettes 
who planted it had accidentally switched the 
timing device off and the bomb didn't detonate 
as planned. Instead it was found under the throne 
by aVirger the next day and removed. 

The early years of the twentieth century saw 
increasing concern about the structural stability 
of the cathedral, and on Christmas Eve 1924 the 
Corporation of London served a Dangerous 
Structure Notice to the Dean. St Paul's was partially 
closed from 1925 to 1930 while the piers and dome 
were strengthened, although services continued in 
the nave while works were carried out. It was felt by 
some that the extent and expense of the work was 
excessive, but it provided valuable structural support 
when the cathedral suffered two significant bomb 
strikes during the Second World War 

As an iconic building at the heart of London, 
St Paul's was an obvious target for the enemy 
bombers and its destruction would have been a 
severe blow to the morale not just of the city but 
of the nation as a whole. ‘St Paul's must be saved 
at all cost’, Winston Churchill declared at the height 
of the Blitz. His first enquiry on waking each day 
was: 'ls the dome still safe?’ The cathedral suffered 
two direct hits but the dome survived. After a night 
of intensive bombing in 1940, which left the area all 
around it flattened, St Paul's remained standing. The 
iconic photograph taken of the dome emerging intact 
from the smoke and destruction came to symbolise 
resolution and endurance.'None who saw it will ever 
forget their emotions on the night when London was 
burning’, wrote The Times, describing how the dome 
of St Paul's ‘seemed to ride the sea of fire like a great 
ship lifting above the smoke and flame the inviolable 
ensign of the golden cross’, 

Since the war, the damage has been repaired 
and the offices and shops of the financial district 
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ST PAUL’S WATCH 


Some three hundred people volunteered with 

St Paul’s Watch over the course of the Second 
World War, when the cathedral was a target 

of enemy bombers. Together with the air-raid 
wardens and firefighters, the Watch drilled 
regularly and ensured that buckets of water, 
stepladders and hoses were to hand to deal with 
any disasters. The Watch volunteers spent long 
nights in the cathedral during the war, patrolling 
the complex network of passages and roof spaces 
and putting out fires from the incendiary bombs 
that fell before they could spread. 


’ 


TOP 
Iconic image of St Paul's standing amidst the 
destruction of the Blitz, 29th December 1940. 


ABOVE 
Volunteers with St Paul's Watch on duty 
during the Blitz. 


LEFT 
A member of the Schools and Family Learning 
team dressed as a St Paul’s Watch volunteer. 
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have crowded back around St Paul's. Its dome 

remains an iconic symbol of London, instantly 

recognisable around the world and welcoming 
over |.5 million visitors each year. 

For more than |,400 years, St Paul's has been 
a place where Londoners and strangers alike 
can experience daily prayer, music and reflection. 
It is a cathedral of contrasts, one that cherishes 
its rich past and works for a just, inclusive and 
generous future in the name of Jesus Christ. Its 
vast space may enable joys and tragedies to be 
celebrated and commemorated at a national 
level; at the other end of the scale it offers 
individuals of all backgrounds a place to be 
still and to pray. 

Keeping its doors wide open to everyone 
costs St Paul's £12 million a year As the cathedral 
receives no regular state funding, it is a sum 
that has to be met by visitor fees and generous 
donations, vital income that means that St Paul's 
can continue to fulfil its mission and develop its 
future at the heart of London, as it has done for 
SO many centuries. 


TOP 


In one form or another, 

St Paul’s Cathedral-has been 
at the heart of the City of 
London for 1,400 years. 


ABOVE 
13,000 people crowded 
into the cathedral for the 
state funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington in 1852. 
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The Making of St Paul’s 


THE TASK OF DESIGNING the first English cathedral to be built 
since the Reformation was awarded to Sir Christopher Wren, brilliant 
scientist, mathematician and Britain's most famous architect. Although 
Wren was responsible for some of the country’s finest buildings, it was 
St Paul's that was to prove his masterpiece. 

Nine years of planning were required to ensure that his design 
would meet the requirements of a working cathedral. In addition to the 
spectacular dome, which would become one of London's landmarks, the 
cathedral needed a quire, which was to be the main focus for liturgical 
activity, a chapel for morning prayer and vestries for the clergy to robe. 
A treasury was required for the church plate and a home had to be 
planned for the enormous organ. Bell towers were essential, too, and 
the interior was to be fitted for the grandest occasions and ceremonies. 

Wren had to juggle all of these sometimes competing requirements 
and then submit his designs to the Church Commissioners appointed 
by Charles II to oversee the building of the new cathedral. The arduous 
approval process proved frustrating to Wren, who felt it ‘did but lose 
Time, and subjected [his] Business many Times to incompetent Judges’. 
He accepted the Commissioners’ insistence that the new cathedral should 
be laid out in the shape of a Latin cross rather than the Greek one that he 
favoured, but he had his own way in building a dome rather than the more 
traditional cross or spire. A compromise was agreed: the dome would 
be topped by a spire, but this idea 
was later quietly shelved by Wren. 

Wren's dome, with its magnificent 
stone lantern above, is ingeniously 
constructed to create a nest of not 
one but three domes. The outer 
dome is a symmetrical hemisphere 
topped by the lantern, its iconic 
shape beautifully designed to 
dominate the horizon. It is one 
of the largest cathedral domes in 
the world and weighs approximately 
65,000 tons. However, its sheer size 
makes it an inherently weak structure 
and the heavy stone lantern is in 
fact supported by a hidden, brick 


ABOVE 
One of the Wren Office 
Drawings, a collection of 
226 drawings produced by 
Sir Christopher Wren and 
his draughtsmen, recording 


the design and construction 
of the cathedral. 


LEFT 
Wren’s Great Model, 
1673—4. Made to a scale 
of 1:25, the model was 
originally painted in 
‘stone colours’ inside 
and out, with grey for 
the lead of the domes 
and gilded details. 


OPPOSITE 
Looking up into the 

dome. The middle dome 

is painted to look like 

the inside of the lantern, 

a visual trick to disguise 

the additional brick dome 
that was added for support. 
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cone, its shape precisely calculated using the 
mathematical concept of a cubic curve. Inside 
the cathedral, the complex structure is disguised 
by a visual trick: the viewer looks up at a painted 
inner dome to see not the lantern itself, but the 
inside of the middle dome painted to look like 
the lantern. 

The construction of the new cathedral began 
at the east end and moved steadily westwards 
so the quire was ready for fitting out first. The 
wooden stalls, decorated with exquisite carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons, were in place for the 
consecration of the quire and the first service 
held on 2nd December 1697. Originally, the 
quire was divided from the nave by an elaborate 
screen. The organ sat on top of the screen, but 
when it was moved to the north side of the 
quire in 1860, the screen was removed, opening 
up a breathtaking view of the entire length of 
the cathedral, from the great west doors right 
up to the high altar. 

As the first cathedral to be built in England 
following the English Reformation, St Paul's was 
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Wren’s interior was intentionally 


plain, relying on the geometric 


simplicity of 


the stone carving 


and arches for effect (far right). 


{ 


It was not until the nineteenth 


centur Iding and lavish 


colour were introduced to the 


quire and dome area. 


intended to reflect the simplicity of Protestantism. 
The windows are plain, filling the huge space with 
light, and for the first 80 years the walls were 
unadorned and the floor empty. Proposals to 
introduce statues were initially rejected out of 
hand: if Sir Christopher had intended there to be 
statues, an eighteenth-century bishop of London 
declared, he would have designed some. 

It is thought that Wren intended to decorate 
the dome, perhaps with mosaics, but by the 
time the cathedral was declared complete, he 
was in his late seventies and facing accusations 
of condoning fraud. Nothing was ever proved 
but Wren was estranged from the building 
commission and it was against his wishes that 
the British artist James Thornhill was engaged 
to paint the inner dome in false perspective 
with scenes from the life of St Paul. Thornhill's 
original monochrome murals deteriorated as a 
result of pollution and the damp British climate; 
they were repainted in 1853. The commission 
also decided to include a balustrade around 
the roofline, diluting the hard edge intended by 
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the architect. Wren was dismayed: ‘ladies think 
nothing well without an edging’, he commented 
in disgust. 

Today the eastern end of St Paul's is 
decorated with richly coloured mosaics. These 
were installed in the late nineteenth century in 
an attempt not only to introduce some warmth 
to the cathedral, which had grown dark and 
d over the years, but more importantly 

= to increase the amount of religious art in the 
Cog | Ces \ \\ building and to sanctify the area where the 
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the geometric stone circles and arches, which 
are intricately carved and sometimes gilded. 
Wren's vision for St Paul's has been described 

as a search for perfection expressed in stone. 
‘Architecture’, he said, ‘aims at eternity’. The 
proportions of the ceiling domes, the arches 
and the circular decorations were precisely 
calculated and Wren's insistence on perfection 


extended even to parts of the cathedral that 


normally cannot be seen. The flying buttresses 


THE AMERICAN MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL DEDICATED TO 
THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS 


Damaged by a bomb during the Second 
World War, the Jesus Chapel was rebuilt 

as a memorial to the sacrifice of the 
American servicemen who had died during 
the war while based in Britain. Funding the 
memorial proved a popular cause: over half 
of the cost was raised by ordinary British 
people grateful for the support of their 
American allies. 

The chapel was consecrated on 
26th November 1958. It contains the Roll 
of Honour inscribed with the names of 
the 28,000 American servicemen who lost 
their lives. The three stained-glass windows 
contain the state symbols of every American 
state, while the wood carvings include 
birds and flowers native to the US as well 
as a space rocket and stars, tucked away in 
tribute to the space programme that was 
being developed at the time the American 
Memorial Chapel was completed. 

St Paul’s continues to have a close 
association with the American people. Each 
November a Thanksgiving Day service is held, 
to which all Americans in London are invited. 


that support the dome, for instance, are hidden 
by walls in order not to disrupt the eye. 
Wren’s aspiration for mathematical perfection 
and an absolute purity of line has inevitably 
been adapted over the three centuries that 
St Paul’s has been a working cathedral at the 
heart of London. However, it is worth looking 
more closely at the elements that make up the 
cathedral, where stone, mosaic, wood, metal 


and cloth work together in sometimes subtle 
ways to create the harmonious whole that 
greets the visitor stepping into the nave today. 
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Stone 


Of all elements that constitute St Paul's, stone 
is dominant, from the walls and pillars, the 
arches carved as if they were plaster, to the 
chequerboard floor designed by Wren as part 
of his geometrically harmonious vision. 

Early attempts to erect statues in the cathedral 
were dismissed out of hand. But when in 1790 
the Dean and Chapter unbent to allow a 
memorial to the prison reformer, John Howard, 
it was swiftly followed by a statue of Samuel 
Johnson, great writer and lexicographer. Other 
monuments soon followed, including that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, first President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

In 1793 war broke out with France. The 
series of conflicts lasted 22 years, before the 
Duke of Wellington's victory at Waterloo 
brought them to a close. During that time the 
government voted and paid for no fewer than 
33 monuments to the men who fought and 
died in the wars, all but two of which were 
erected in St Paul's. 


Two of the war's greatest leaders, Admiral 
Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington, are 
buried in the crypt, and remembered with 
impressive monuments on the cathedral floor. 
During this period the cathedral informally 
became the ‘Empire's parish church’ and many 
of those commemorated had been active across 
the globe enabling British colonial interests. 

To the military monuments were soon added 
marble memorials to artists, writers, scientists, 
explorers and others who in one way or 
another have given service to the nation. 


LEFT 
Monument to the Duke of Wellington 


ABOVE 


Memorial to Florence Nightingale 


RIGHT 
Light on the elegant stonework that dominates 


the cathedral. 
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Mosaics 


The removal of the screen dividing the quire 
from the nave in 1860 sparked a revival of 
interest in decorating the interior of the 
cathedral, which had been left deliberately plain 
until then. Religious art would not only add to 
the sanctity of the eastern end, the Victorians 
argued, but would also bring some much- 
needed colour and warmth to the building. 

It was decided to revert to the mosaics 
that Wren had originally intended to decorate 
the interior of the dome. After a trial run in 
St Dunstan’s Chapel, four of the spandrels, or 
triangular spaces, between the great central 
arches of the dome were the first to be 
decorated in mosaic. They show the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, and were 
later followed by the four Evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. These first mosaics were 


made in a smooth, polished style in contrast 
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to those designed by William Blake Richmond to 
fill the whole eastern end. Set individually by hand, 
Richmond's mosaics were made of rough-cut tiles, 
or tesserae, whose textured surface reflects light 
and gives the decoration of the eastern part of 
the cathedral a livelier effect. 

The millions of individual tesserae were made 
and installed by teams of workmen trained by 
Messrs Powell of Whitefriars. Smaller sketches 
were enlarged to make preparatory cartoons to 
the exact scale of the space they would occupy. 
The design was then transferred to tracing paper 
with the lines clearly marked. Using a bradawl, the 
workmen pierced the pattern through the lines 
onto the cement that was fixed to the brickwork. 
It was painstaking work, and it was said that some 
of Queen Victoria's children visited on occasions 
and amused themselves by helping to set the tiny 
tesserae in place. 


ABOVE 
The Crucifixion. Decorating 
the east end with mosaic 
was an enormously costly 
project. The money 


was raised by p 
subscription and from 


private donors. Four of 


ot 


he City's great livery 
companies, the Merchant 
Taylors, the Mercers, 

the Goldsmiths and the 
Grocers paid for scenes 
from the Passion of 

Christ — the Crucifixion, 
Entombment, Resurrection 
and Ascension — to be 
depicted in the central 


quarter comes. 
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behaved 


for 
s prisons around 
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including a 
shows how 


s face, the moon and a crocodile 


s tomb in the 
s victory at the 
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making mosaics was 
the skill of the prisoners improved the 


London were allowed to learn the 
longer they worked on the floor. 
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THE OPUS CRIMINALE 
inmates of women 

floor of Lord Nelson 
crypt. Its charming design, 
cherub 

representing Nelson 
Battle of the Nile in 1798 


Wood 


Timber was a key element in the construction 
of the new cathedral. Wren's design dictated a 
roof span of 42 ft (13 m) which required timbers 
46 ft (14 m) in length, and trees that high were 
not easy to come by. John Longland, the Master 
Carpenter, was sent to choose the trees to be 
felled for the cathedral personally. The Duke 

of Newcastle donated 50 trees, which were 
brought to London by road, each one pulled in 
a cart by a team of cattle, and by river — a long, 
complicated and expensive journey. 

The magnificent stalls, installed in time for the 
first service in the new quire in 1697 and still 
in use today, are intricately carved in oak and 
lime by the celebrated carver Grinling Gibbons, 
who was famous for his extraordinarily realistic 
depiction of flowers and foliage. The details of 
the cherubim heads above the stalls, too, are so 
distinctive they may well have been modelled 
on individual Choristers of the time. 

Also made of wood are the great west doors, 
which serve as the ceremonial entrance to the 
cathedral. Thirty feet high, the doors are set on 
ball bearings so that they can be opened on 
special occasions. 
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LEFT, FROM TOP 
Restoration to woodwork made in the late 
twentieth century can be seen in the choir 
stalls. 


Gilt medallion of General (later President) 
Eisenhower in the American Memorial Chapel 
dedicated to the Holy name of Jesus. 


Carved panel in the American Memorial 
Chapel dedicated to the Holy name of Jesus. 


ABOVE 
The choir stalls were carved in oak and lime. 


OPPOSITE 
The Lord Mayor of London's stall. 


BELOW 
The great west doors are now used only on 
ceremonial occasions, as here during the 2018 
installation of the new Bishop of London. 
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Much of the metal in St Paul's is unseen or a . TF : “a 4 
unnoticed. Wren inserted wr t-iron chains ; 

in the dome, which were reinforced with 


: 


as part of the restoration * es | Gases = 
work in the 1920s, while the light that fills the po # € CaS 
cathedral pours through plain windows framed se i 


in iron. Some of the windows are huge, over 
22 ft (6.7 m) high and 12 ft (3.7 m) wide, 


and the ironwork alone weighs some 

18 hundredweight (914 kg). The frames were 
made at Hampton Court and designed to be 
taken apart so that they could be transported 
downriver by boat to the wharves nearest 
St Paul's and installed easily. Each piece was 
finished with several coats of oil paint to prevent 
it from rusting. The whole busit a costly 
one: the ironwork for each window cost £67, 
a considerable sum at the time. 

The frames were made by Jean Tijou, a French 
Huguenot master craftsman who elevated 
baroque metalwork to an art by laying sheet 
metal over iron structures. It was Tijou who 
supplied the elaborately decorated and gilded 

rought-iron gates to the quire. 
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OPPOSITE, FAR LEFT 


OPPOSITE 


Less obvious to the eye than the stone, metal and 
woodwork in the cathedral, altar frontals and ministerial 


Textiles 
; 


Perhaps the most poignant of the altar frontals 
in St Paul's is that commemorating the First World 
War. The frontal was commissioned especially for the 
National Service of Thanksgiving held in the cathedral 
in July 1919 to mark the end of the war. It was made . 
by recuperating servicemen from the UK, Canada, * 
Australia, New Zealand and South A 


vestments nonetheless provide a subtle element, 
adding softening colour and texture to the interior. | 


ica. Requiring 


shock. The frontal formed the centrepiece of the 


cathedral’s commemoration of the centenary of the 
war in 2014-18. 


The essential shape and construction of 
ABOVE rig 
Censing angel from an altar frontal frontal was embroidered in small ecclesiastical vestments have changed (ttle in 
made by Watts and Co. in about 1897. sections by servicemen recuperating over |2 centuries, but their decoration and use have 
BELOW after the First W 


varied according to changes in worship, taste and 
style. St Paul's has an impressive collection of historic 


Beautifully decorated with intricate 


floral and bird designs, this altar 


F- 2 
concentration and a steady hand, embroidery was 7 
seen as a good way of reducing the effects of shell 
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THE JUBILEE COPE 


( ts , Mis 
The Jubilee Cope is part of an extraordinary vestment set presented ; i ee ( 


to the Diocese of London to commemorate The Queen’s Silver 
Jubilee in 1977. Designed by Beryl Dean, the cope is covered with 
a complex design which includes the spires of 73 churches in the 
Diocese of London as well as St Paul's itself. 

Thousands of hours of needlework went into embroidering every 
element of the design in gold thread and silk on to silk organza, 
which was then applied to the cream woollen base of the cope. 

The cope was worn by the Bishop of London for the special 
Thanksgiving Service attended by The Queen in 1977 and on 
many occasions since. 


and modern vestments, which are maintained particular phases in the Christian calendar. 
by the volunteer broderers and play a Some vestments are reserved for ceremonial 
central role in the daily round of worship occasions, such as the Jubilee Cope, worn 

at the cathedral. Different colours are used by the Bishop of London when participating 
at different times of the year to denote in special services. 
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A Living Cathedral 


ST PAUL'S IS A CATHEDRAL, housing the throne or cathedra of 
a bishop and as such is at the heart of the Diocese of London, serving 
its people and its parishes. It is a place with many roles, not only asa 
centre of welcome, worship and learning, but also as an historic building 
embodying an important part of the national heritage and an iconic 
tourist destination. While many visitors come to admire its architecture, 
St Paul's is first and foremost a living cathedral with a wide-ranging 
mission delivered by an extensive team of clergy, staff and volunteers. 
Worship lies at the heart of the cathedral's life. Services are held 
throughout the day, in different places around the cathedral depending on 
the day or the occasion: under the dome, around the principal altar, in the 
quire or in one of the chapels. Throughout the year, too, special services 
take place to mark important events in national life and to celebrate the 
work of a wide range of charities and schools. Designed to be creative, 
expressive and accessible, these services are created for different occasions, 
whether to offer thanks, to share grief or to inspire. 


Music 

At the centre of the worshipping life of ABOVE 

St Paul's is its world-famous Cathedral fapeince te eee 
Choir which has a long and distinguished in front of St Paul’ to 
history dating back to the ninth century. mark the publication of 
The annual Festival of the Clergy Support ips fia Poe et ee 
Trust, first celebrated in 1655, is the er yeti 
oldest music festival in the world; on 

a visit to the cathedral in 1792, the Tastee sk Se Pinas 
composer Franz Josef Haydn stated that is set aside for prayer 
‘no music ever affected me so powerfully _ throughout every day. 

in all my life’. The reforming work of GRPOSITE 

John Stainer and the establishment of Visitors absorbed in the 


a Choir School in the late nineteenth 
century helped establish the template 
for modern cathedral choirs around 
the country today. 

The central role of the 30 or so 
Choristers and |2 Vicars Choral 
(professional adult singers) is to lead 


four colour vertical plasma 
screens, being martyred by 


ements 


no sound. 
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OPPOSITE, ABOVE 


the daily services in the cathedral. The cathedral's 
musicians have appeared alongside some 
remarkable people over the years, including 

Paul Robeson (in 1958), Kiri Te Kanawa, Jessye 
Norman, Vanessa Redgrave, Bjork and Ricky 
Arnold in a video link from the International 
Space Station. They have an impressive list of 
recordings, give concerts, undertake tours 
around the world and often feature in broadcasts. 


Art 


The works of art on display at St Paul's are 
striking and carefully placed to allow the viewer 
the opportunity to reflect on their meaning. One 
of the more famous of the artworks, William 
Holman Hunt's painting The Light of the World, 
serves as an altarpiece in the Chapel of 

St Erkenwald and St Ethelburga. Henry Moore's 
statue Mother and Child: Hood sits in the Minor 
Canons’ Aisle, a setting chosen by Moore himself. 
More recently, Martyrs and Mary, two video 
installations created by Bill Viola and Kira Perov, 
continue a great cathedral tradition of art that 
provokes spiritual reflection on the timeless 
questions of life and death. 


THE CATHEDRAL ORGAN 


On 19th December 1694 a contract was signed with 
Bernard Smith for work to begin on a splendid organ 
befitting the new cathedral. Smith’s design eventually 
required a larger case which so irritated Wren that he 
referred to the new instrument as ‘a confounded box 
of whistles’. Nevertheless, it became the largest and 
most advanced organ of its day and was housed ona 
screen at the entrance to the quire in a magnificent 
case with carvings by Grinling Gibbons. It is said that 
the composer George Frederic Handel so loved the 
instrument that he would play it long into the night 
and exhaust several bellows-pumpers in the process. 

The organ has been rebuilt several times, most 
significantly in the late nineteenth century, when the 
organ cases were split and the screen removed, and 
remains one of the cathedral’s greatest treasures with 
7,256 pipes, 5 manuals and 138 stops. 
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HEAR MY VOICE AND OPEN THE DOOR I WILL COME 
IN TO HIM AND WILL SYP. WITH HIM AND HE WITH ME. 
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A place o 


national significance 


St Paul's plays a key role as a focus for the 


public expression of 


emotions, whether of 


celebration or of grief. Some of its earliest 


special services were of national thanksgiving, 


for military victories 


or in 1789, for George Ill's 


recovery. After Armistice was declared on 


| 1th November 1918, a special thanksgiving 


service at St Paul's the following day was 

attended by King George V and Queen Mary. 
Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee in 1897 

was celebrated at a special service held outside 


the cathedral, beginn 


ing a tradition of Jubilee 


services for King George V's Silver Jubilee and 
the Silver, Gold and Diamond Jubilees of the 
present Queen. Perhaps most famously, St Paul's 
Cathedral was chosen by Prince Charles for 


his wedding to Lady 
The cathedral has 


Diana Spencer in 1981. 
been the setting for 


the state funerals of national leaders such as 


Lord Nelson, the Du 
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e of Wellington and 


Winston Churchill. The fallen in the many wars ABOVE 


and conflic 
honoured i 
memorials. 

St Paul's 
other indiv 
nation in d 


ifferent ways, as scientists and doctors, 


s since the cathedral was built are 
n services of remembrance and in 


also contains memorials for many 
iduals who have contributed to the 


as artists and musicians, as writers and social 
reformers and other professions, and is often 


the setting 


for memorial services for leading 


figures of t 
author, Mic 
Alexander 

As a pla 


has long been somewhere for the public to 
come together at times of national crisis. Special 
services were held when news came of the 
sinking of the Titanic, of the deaths of Captain 
Scott and his team in the Antarctic, and in 
October 1915 hundreds of nurses and other 


he day, from the Paddington Bear 
hael Bond, to the fashion designer 
McQueen. 

ce with such resonance, St Paul's 


mourners packed the cathedral to remember 
nurse Edith Cavell, who had been accused of 
treason and executed by German forces. 

The terrorist attack on the Twin Towers in 
New York in September 2001 produced a similar 
sense of shock. Crowds gathered spontaneously 
outside the cathedral when the news came 


through, and a special service was quickly arranged 
to give people a focus for their feelings of grief. 
Services were also held to mark the first anniversary 
of the London bombings in July 2005, and for others 
whose deaths have touched the nation as a whole, 
whether through acts of terror or through terrible 
events such as the Grenfell Tower fire. 
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A place of education and outreach 


St Paul's Cathedral is a place of contrasts. Grounded young people to the cathedral through a range of 
in the past, it has always looked forward to the formal and informal guided learning visits. They can 
future and today has a vibrant online presence. It learn about all aspects of the building's history, as 


hosts large-scale events, welcoming world leaders, well as how the cathedral is used today. The team 
thinkers, theologians, politicians and the public also offers a vibrant family learning programme on 
in support of peace, justice and a better society, weekends and during school holidays. 
while also offering individuals the space for private The cathedral is committed to addressing 
spiritual reflection. It is, too, a place of learning. the most pressing social justice issues affecting 
The Adult Learning department organises a wide our society and our world. It cultivates an ethical 
range of events, from cathedral floor lectures to perspective, providing a space of debate and 
seminars in the crypt, covering a variety of subjects discussion for schools, churches and communities. 
connected to Christian life and faith. The Schools St Paul's supports people of faith and of goodwill 
and Family Learning team welcomes children and to reflect, learn and take action for change. 


CLOCKWISE, FROM ABOVE 
Children learn about the St Paul’s Watch. 


St Paul’s labyrinth under the dome. 


Poetry event, Under the Skin: Live Poetry at St Paul’s 
in 2016. 
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CLOCKWISE, FROM ABOVE 
A special service held to mark 70 years of the Paralympic 
movement included a demonstration under the dome 
by the GB men’s under-22 wheelchair basketball team. 


Michael Curry explores how the Jesus Movement has 
the power to turn the world upside down. 

Dressed as Mother Nature: storytelling during the 
annual Messy Church. 

Engaging with school children as part of the St Paul’s 
Music Outreach. 


The Archbishop of 
Canterbury Justin 
Welby (in purple) joins 
women priests on the 
steps of the cathedral 
in 2014 to mark the 
20th anniversary of the 
ordination of the first 
female priests in the 
Church of England. 
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A cathedral that balances so many different 
roles requires a dedicated team of people to 
run tt. The clergy and the Choir may be the 
most obvious public face of St Paul's, but 
behind the scenes are many others who 
ensure that the cathe Norks as it should: 
cleaners, florists and security guards, stonema- 
tants and admin- 
istrators. There are the visitor experience and 


broderers and volunteers, and many others 


who ple <€y part In running the cathedral 
No matter what role they play, all those who 
are part of the St Paul's family contribute to 
the life of the magnificent cathedral built by 

Wren more than 300 years ago. 
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Cathedral floor 


BAPTISMAL FONT 


WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


HENRY MOORE, MOTHER AND CHILD: HOOD 

BILL VIOLA, MARY 

HIGH ALTAR 

AMERICAN MEMORIAL CHAPEL DEDICATED TO 
THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS 

BILL VIOLA, MARTYRS 

EFFIGY OF JOHN DONNE 


Crypt 


WELLINGTON’S TOMB 

CHRISTOPHER WREN’S TOMB 

ARTISTS’ MEMORIALS 

WILLIAM BLAKE’S MEMORIAL 

CHAPEL OF ST FAITH DEDICATED TO THE OBE 
MUSICIANS’ MEMORIALS 

SCIENTISTS’ MEMORIALS 

FALKLANDS MEMORIAL 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S MEMORIAL 
NELSON’S TOMB 

WINSTON CHURCHILL MEMORIAL GATES 
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geometric staircase 


Galleries 
GOLDEN GALLERY 
85 metres from 
cathedral floor 

528 steps up 


STONE GALLERY 
53 metres from 
cathedral floor 
376 steps up 


WHISPERING GALLERY 
30 metres from 
cathedral floor 

257 steps up 


The Galleries can only be 
accessed by stairs that are 
steep and narrow in places. 
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